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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the legislative hearing in’ Boston on 
Feb. 2, on the question of submitting a 
constitutional amendment for full woman 
suffrage, Miss Amy F. Acton conducted 
the case for the petitioners, and Mr. Aaron 
H. Latham for the ‘‘Antis.’’ Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Dr. 
Lydia Ross of Watertown, Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield, Mrs. Anna Christy Fall, and 
Henry B. Blackwell spoke for suffrage; 
Mrs. Charles E. Guild (her paper being 
read, in her absence, by Mrs. J. B. Mil- 
let), Mrs. Charles M. Lamson, editor of 
the missionary magazine Life and Light, 
Mrs. Frank Foxcroft and Charles R. 
Saunders against it. Miss Blackwell re- 
plied for the petitioners. 


cx .@q@- oe —____- 


Mr. Saunders on this occasion spoke of 
women in an even more insolent and con- 
temptuous tone than he usually does. 
He enlarged upon their silliness, their 
emotionalism, and especially their cow- 
ardice. ‘‘A few women wish to help steer 
the ship of State in fair weather,”’ he said, 
‘but as soonas a storm arises they go be- 
low and hide in the cabin.’’ He uttered 
these words with a petition on the table 
before him from Mrs, Livermore, who 
during the stormy times of our civil war 
went to the front in the face of bullets 
and pestilence, and saved the lives of 
more sick and wounded soldiers than 
Mr. Saunders has hairs on his head. His 
remarks made the ‘‘Antis’’ look uncom- 
fortable, delighted the cool and calculat 
ing ones among the suffragists, and made 
the more hot-blooded ones wrathful. 
Among the latter was Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. She listened to Mr. Saunders with 
a@ countenance of much indignation, and 
when he said, ‘‘At one of these hearings 
the venerable Dr. Lyman Abbott was 
hissed,’’ Mrs, Howe smote her hand upon 
the table, saying aloud, ‘*And justly—and 
justly!’' Hissing is always improper, 
however richly deserved it may be, as in 
Dr. Abbott’s case; but it was a very mild 
hiss, uttered several years ago. It was 
like Mr. Saunders’s effrontery to quote it 
as proof that women are too emotional to 
vote, in face of the scenes that have hap- 
pened within the last few weeks in the 
French, Hungarian and Spanish -Parlia- 
ments. Mr. Saunders undoubtedly made 
some converts to suffrage. 





A good friend in Shenandoah, Iowa, 
sends a club of fifty new subscribers, 
paying for a number herself. Let others 
follow her example. 





—- 





Sefiora de Costa, who secured the plac- 
ing of ‘*The Christ of the Andes’’ on the 
frontier between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic, has not seven grandchildren, as 
stated last week. She is a grandmother, 
but has only one grandchild. Our re- 
porter confused her with another woman 
mentioned in the lecture who was active 
in the same movement. The photograph 





of Sefiora de Costa is copyrighted by 
Sefiorita Huidobro, and was published in 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL by special permis- 
sion. 





By invitation of the Woburn Woman’s 
Club, the Massachusetts State Federation 
will meet in Woburn, Feb. 9, at the First 
Congregational Church. Mr. W. W. 
Vaughn, of the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, will speak on 
Civil Service Reform, and Mr. Wilson L. 
Gill of Philadelphia will describe ‘*The 
School City.” Carroll D. Wright will 
speak on ‘*The Industrial Emancipation of 
Women.’’ Miss Margaret Henry of Mary- 
ville College, Tenn., will speak of Settle- 
ment Work among the Tennessee moun- 
taineers. Perscns or clubs interested in 
the School City can secure Mr. Gill for a 
meeting directly before or after the Fed- 
eration meeting, by addressing Mrs, E. M. 
H. Merrill, 611 Colonial Building, Boston, 
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MORE SUFFRAGE HEARINGS. 

The Committee on Election Laws will 
give a hearing next Wednesday, Feb. 8, at 
10.30 A. M., in Room 240, on the petition 
of Mary A. Livermore and others that 
women who can vote for school commit- 
tee may vote in caucuses on nominations 
for school committee; also on the petition 
of Julia Ward Howe and others that, in 
case the school committee in Boston or 
elsewhere is made appointive instead of 
elective, women may be empowered to 
vote for the appointing officers. 

The hearing on the Patent-Medicine 
bill will take place Feb. 13, at 10.30 A. M., 
in Room 439. 


—““ .6. 0: 


SHOULD WOMEN BE HANGED? 








A question hotly discussed just now is 
whether two women convicted of murder 
shall be hanged. Those who insist that 
women should be classed politically with 
idiots and lunatics ought, as a matter of 
consistency, to allow them the irresponsi- 
bility of idiots and lunatics in matters of 
crime. On the other hand, those who 
maintain that women have sense enough 
to be politically responsible cannot con- 
sistently claim that they should be held 
morally irresponsible. Differing in this 
from some of our best friends, we have 
always believed that no appeal ought to 
be made to exempt a woman from the 
consequences of her crimes merely because 
she is a woman. 

Yet we are all of us revolted at the 
thought of seeing a woman hanged. Why? 
Because capital punishment in itself is an 
anachronism, a relic of barbarism. It 
ought to be abolished for both men and 
women. It shocks us more in the case of 
@ woman than of a man, because anything 
brutal always seems worse in connection 
with a woman, though it may not really 
be any worse—as for instance drunken- 
ness. The fundamental question is not, 
‘Should women be hanged?”’ but ‘Should 
anybody be hanged?”’ 

We wish to see the sentences of the two 
women in question commuted to life im- 
prisonment, because we believe life im- 
prisonment is the proper punishment for 
murder, whether committed by men or 
women. But meanwhile every believer in 
equal rights should call attention to so 
striking an object lesson on the injustice 
of refusing to women a voice in making 
the laws under which they may suffer 
death. In the words of Wendell Phillips, 
“While woman is freely admitted to the 
tax-list, the jail and the gallows, we have 
no right to debar her from the ballot- 
box.” A. 8. B. 





——— =e - 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

A distinguished weman physican writes 
from England: “I will not let the first 
month of the New Year pass without 
thanking you for the pleasure which your 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL gives us. We share 
the pleasure with a neighbor who is very 
glad to see the JoURNAL, and passes it on 
to a friend who gladly reads it. So you 
see your interesting paper constantly 
reaches an ever-widening circle of read- 
ers.” 

A friend in Normal, Ill., writes: ‘‘I miss 
the large JouRNAL— except the story, 
which was often a source of weakness.”’ 

Another friend in Providence, R. L., 
laments the loss of the story. She says: 
“The story was a sermon always, in fine 
disguise, and the children’s story always 
good teaching on humane treatment of 
animals, finely told. I hope the eight 
pages will return to us.”’ 





Professor Graham Taylor, editor of the 
Chicago Commons, writes: ‘*We find the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL one of the most valu- 
able and interesting papers in its field 
that comes to our desk,” 

The sister of a distinguished actress, in 
writing to have the latter’s address 
changed as she travels about the country, 
writes: ‘‘The only compensation for all 
this bother is the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the new subscriber. She is as 
good asa travelling agent for the JouR- 
NAL.”’ 

A Canadian lady writes from Westfield, 
New Brunswick: ‘I have been a subscrib- 
er for years, and find the JouURNAL each 
week an inspiration, pleasure and com- 
fort.” 

A friend in Churchville, N. Y., sends 
seven new subscribers and says: ‘*The 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL is one of the best 
edited papers within my knowledge, and 
it is very sad that it must be cut in two. 
We will hope that an increase of subscrip- 
tions may help to an early enlargement to 
its former size,”’ 

A friend in Boone, Iowa, writes: ‘I 
could live without bread, but I won’t live 
without the JouRNAL! and I hope you 
will have enough subscribers to get it 
back to its old size before another year,” 

Mrs. A. D. Chandler, president of the 
Vermont W. S.A.,writes: ‘‘I am enjoying 
the JOURNAL very much, and so are all 
the new subscribers. I sincerely think 
we all get a little more out of it in its 
present form. When a paper is so large, 
we are apt to lay it aside for some more 
convenient time, and so lose many valu- 
able things.”’ 

A friend in Meriden, Conn., writes: 
“There was never too much reading in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL as it appeared be- 
fore the New Year. I always found time 
to read that paper, if no other, and always 
enjoyed every word, receiving much in- 
struction from its valuable columns. Let 
us hope there will be countless subscrip- 
tions received, so that it may be restored 
to its normal condition. In its present 
form it is (however lessened in material) 
valuable to any home or library.”’ 





CONCERNING CHILD LABOR. 

The Child Labor Bill now before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature makes it unlaw- 
ful to employ children under 13 in any 
factory, mercantile establishment, work- 
shop, store or office, or in the distribution 
of messages or merchandise, or during 
school months io any capacity. Children 
under 16 must not be employed after 9 
P, M. or before 6 A. M., and where chil- 
dren under 16 are employed, the empluyer 
must keep on record a certificate issued 
by the school superintendent or principal, 
showing that the requirements as to ele- 
mentary education under the compulsory 
school law have been met; and also a 
definite statement of the child’s date of 
birth, fortified with affidavits by parents 
or guardians, where a transcript of the 
official registration of birth is not obtain- 
able. The Friend's Intelligencer says: 

‘*Many objections are urged to this bill. 
The newspapers describe it as ‘proposed 
legislation toSdeprive thousands of juve- 
niles of employment,’ as if it werea great 
wrong. If we can’t support ourselves 
without making the children work for us, 
we ought to be ashamed. It is urged 
that at least there ought to be such a pro- 
vision as is in the bill before the Kansas 
Legislature, that ‘children not less than 15 
years of age may be employed in mercan- 
tile establishments on Saturdays, and 
for 10 days each year before Christmas, 
until 10 P. M.; provided, however, that 
this shall not be construed so as to per- 
mit such children to toil more than 10 
hours in any one day nor over 60 hours in 
any one week,’ It is terribly hard for us 
to give up a bad habit, and when we have 
to give it up for very shame, we cling to 
as much of it as we possibly can. When 
all other objections are gotten rid of, we 
piously insist that the children of widows 
and infirm parents should be allowed to 
stultify themselves and stunt themselves, 
and grow up into more or less defective 
men and women. But why should the 
support of those who we all agree ought 
to be helped, be thrown on the few poor 
little children they happen to have? Why 
should we not rather devise some way by 
which all of us who have means or are 
able to work should club together for this, 
and let the children of these unfortunate 
ones have all the advantages that we ac- 
knowledge ought to be had by other 
children?”’ 





FOR RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 


An enthusiastic meeting to express 
American sympathy with the revolution- 
ary movement in Russia was held in Lori- 
mer Hall on the evening of Jan, 31, It 
was arranged by the Russian Circle of 
Boston, a society organized among the 
Russians of this city by Mrs. Katherine 
Breshkovskaya during her recent visit 
here. Mr, Alexander Kahn called the 
meeting to order and introduced Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell as the president of 
the evening. Mr. Blackwell said: 

MR, BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 
Fetlow Citizens of Massachusetts : 


We meet to-night to express the sym- 
pathy felt by the people of the United 
States for the people of Russia in their 
efforts to establish a free, representative, 
constitutional government, based upon the 
principles of justice, liberty, and equality. 

How can apy American citizep, worthy 
of the name, hesitate to express that sym- 
pathy? In doing so we have only to re- 
peat the words of our own Declaration of 
Independence: 

‘We hold these truths to be self evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation upon such 
principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable than to fight 
themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But whena 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing invariably the same object, evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future 
security.’’ 

This declaration was not lightly made. 
It was signed by eminent Massachusetts 
men—John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
John Adams, Robert Treat Paine and 
Elbridge Gerry; and by delegates of all 
the 13 colonies in Congress assembled. It 
was ratified by the American people in 
the final arbitrament of civil war. Our 
government is founded on the right of 
revolution, The principle was true then; 
itis true now. It is astrue in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow in 1905 as it was in 
Boston and Philadelphia in 1776. 

“And for the support of these princi- 
ples,’’ in their world wide application to all 
countries, to all races, to all time, to men 
and women alike, ‘‘with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other’’ to- 
night, in Lorimer Hall, ‘our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred .honor.”’ 


PROF, BOWNE’S LETTER. 

A letter was read from Professor Bor- 
den P. Bowne of Boston University. He 
said: 

“T cannot conceive how any human be- 
ing can fail to sympathize with the Rus- 
sian people in their struggle for human 
freedom. Sooner or later the present 
order of despotism must give place to con- 
stitutional liberty, and the sacrifice of the 
people to the interests of the privileged 
classes must cease. 

‘How to accomplish this result I do 
not know, and in its accomplishment 
doubtless many offences will come, but 
this cannot be helped. Even good work 
is seldom done in an ideal way, and the 
readjustment of equilibrium means a 
storm. 

‘One very effective weapon will be pub- 
licity through the press and platform, 
and this should be used as freely as possi- 
ble. Let the outside world know what is 
going on, and the hateful thing will be- 
come hated. And, so far as possible, let 
the Russian people know what is going on 
in the outside world, so that they may 
learn what others have done and how they 
have done it in claiming and maintaining 
the rights of humanity.”’ 

DR. DE NORMANDIE’S LETTER. 

Rev. Dr. James DeNormandie wrote: 

“The question is not who will join in 
sympathy and help for the oppressed of 
Russia, but who that has a human heart 
can refuse to do so? 

‘Who can read that pathetic appeal of 
the workmen and be silent? 

‘Is it said, we had better not interfere 
in the affairs of other nations? Of course 
not, for aggrandizement, or conquest, or 
for holding any land or tribe subject 
against its will—but the sentiment of hu- 

(Continued on Page 18.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. SARAH MCLAUGHLIN, of Lynn, 
Mass., 85 years old, can still put in a good 
day’s work binding shoes. 


CARMEN SyLva, Queen of Roumania, 
who has just celebrated her 60th birthday, 
opened a refuge for old people and inva- 
lids to commemorate the event. 


ELIZABETH Dusk, only child of Mme. 
Eleanora Duse, the Italian tragedienne, 
has entered an English college devoted to 
farming and horticulture. Signorina Duse 
is only seventeen. To her mother’s great 
joy, she has shown no desire for the stage; 
indeed, she dislikes the theatre, and she 
has never even seen her mother act. In 
appearance, however, the two are re- 
markably alike. 


THE CountTEess BrRoBiNsky read in 
Paris the report of the Peace Congress 
held in Boston, and the invitation to give 
the price of one first-class battle-ship 
($7,000,000) for an educational campaign 
for peace, including the establishment of 
well-equipped headguarters for peace 
work in London, Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg and other capitals. She was so 
stirred by it that she has given 100,000 
francs ($20,000) to establish such head- 
quarters in Paris. 


Miss JENNIE A. VOORHEES is the new 
horticulturist at the New Jersey experi- 
ment station in New Brunswick. She is 
the eldest daughter of the director of the 
station, and is a Vassar graduate, class of 
1904, The Springfield Republican says: 
‘*‘Women are eminently fitted by nature to 
take such places as this, and should study 
for them. Perhaps there might be a little 
more intelligence injected into the grow- 
ing, the training and the pruning of 
plants.” 


Mrs. KARMARKAR, described as “the 
gifted wife of the Rev. 8. V. Karmarkar,”’ 
presided at an enthusiastic public meet- 
ing held in Bombay to welcome [ndia’s 
new Christian Endeavor secretary, Rev. 
Herbert Halliwell. A woman presiding 
over a public meeting must have been a 
novel sight in India. One of the indirect 
good results of the Christian Endeavor 
Society’s work is the educational effect 
inevitably produced by the fact that, 
throughout this world-wide organization, 
women have equal rights. 


Miss ANNIE MANSFIELD SULLIVAN, 
Helen Keller’s faithful and devoted teach- 
er, is to be married to John Albert Macy, 
an instructor at Harvard, one of the edi- 
tors of the Youth's Companion, and author 
of the introduction to Helen Keller’s 
“Story of My Life.’’ Miss Sullivan was 
born in Springfield, Mass., of humble 
parents. It was thought that the child 
was blind, and she was admitted to the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind. An op- 
eration saved her from total loss of sight, 
although she cannot even now see clearly. 
In 1887 she was graduated from the Per- 
kins Institute, and sent to Alabama to 
teach Helen Keller. Since then they have 
been inseparable. It is said that Miss 
Sullivan refused to engage herself to Mr. 
Macy without Helen’s consent; but that 
consent was cordially given. Helen will 
act as bridesmaid, and will live with the 
couple after they are married. She is 
said to be almost as happy over the mat- 
ter as the bride and groom. 


Mrs. KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA is 
the guest in Chicago of Mrs. Lydia Avery 
Coonley Ward. She addressed an enthu- 
siastic parlor meeting of about two hun- 
dred at Mrs. Ward’s house on the Russian 
question on Jan, 24,and a great assem- 
blage in the Auditorium on Jan. 29, when 
Jane Addams presided, and Rabbi Hirsch, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Mr. Thomas 
Morgan were among the speakers, Mrs. 
Ward says in a private letter, ‘‘She was 
splendid at both meetings. We al) love 
her dearly.’’ She has been speaking in 
cities near Chicago, and has had dinners 
in her honor, as usual, At one large mass 
meeting the crush of Russians struggling 
to get into thé hallto hear her was so 
great that a number of women fainted and 
were more or less hurt. Jane Addams 
writes in a private letter: ‘‘The meeting 
(in the Auditorium) ‘vas really fine, and 
the newspaper descriptions scarcely do it 
justice. We are al) enthusiastic over 
Mme. Breshkovskays and her impression 
on Chicago is most favorable.’’ There 
were 3,000 people present, and $590 col- 
lected. Louis F. Post drew the resolu- 
tions. Mrs. Breshkovskaya on Feb. 11 
will goto St. Louis for a few days, and 
thence to Cleveland, O. 
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WHOLESALE MASSACRE IN MANCHUBIA. 





Lonpon, Feb. 1.—The Daily Telegraph's 
Tokio correspondent says the Russian cas- 
ualties in the engagements from Jan. 20 to 
Jan. 29 are now estimated at between 35,000 
and 42,000, and those of the Japanese at 7000. 





During the pist week Massachusetts 
newspapers have noted a wide-spread de 
mand for the reprieve and re-trial of a 
man, said to be of dissolute life, who has 
been convicted of the crue! and brutal 
murder of a defenceless woman, 

Yet small attention has been attracted 
by the fact that within the past week more 
than forty thousand men have been cruelly 
slaughtered by the Russian autocracy on 
the plains of Manchuria, in a futile effort 
by possible military success to stem the 
growing tide of popular discontent. 

Think of what has just taken place: In 
a wild blizzard, far worse than the one we 
ourselves have just experienced, amid 
drifting snows and in a temperature 20 
degrees below zero, a hundred thousand 
men have been forced into battle. Many 
thousands of the wounded, less fortunate 
than the slain, have been frozen to death 
where they fell, without possibility of 
relief, 

The deliberate slaughter of forty thou- 


sand men, torn from their homes and fam- } 


ilies against their will and transported 
thousands of miles into Chinese territory, 
has deprived forty thousand mothers of 
their beloved sons, has made many thou- 
sand widows and orphans, and has con- 
demned many thousand unmarried wom- 
en to life-long celibacy. 

When will women wake up to the fact 
that the interests of men and women are 
inextricably interwoven, and that women 
ought to have a decisive voice and vote on 
every public question—especially that of 
peace or war? If the women who already 
sometimes vote in the ‘*Mir’’ upon strict- 
ly local questions, con!d unite with their 
husbands and sons in deciding on the con- 
tinuance of this needless and wicked war, 
terms of peace could be arranged withina 
week between Russie and Japan. 

Let the women of the United States 
unite in writing to their Senators in Wash- 
ington, asking them to ratify the pending 
treaties of arbitration with foreign nations, 
Above all, let the English speaking peo- 
ple make future armed conflict impossible. 
Anything approaching unanimity of ex 
pression by women would ensure the 
1atification of these treaties, 

‘‘Blessed are the peace-makers.’’ Let 
every woman write at once to each of her 
Senators urging them to ratify the treaties. 
if she have father, husband, son, or 
brother, let her urge him also to write 
witbout delay. Hi. B. B. 


=e —— 


PATENT MEDICINES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Governor Plunket of New Zealand has 
made a regulation that all patent medi- 
cines imported into New Zealand, or of 
fered for sale there, must have the exact 
formula of their constituents printed 
legibly on a label affixed to the bottle. 
In addition, any remedy containing one 
or more of the medicinal agents legally 
regarded as poisons must have on the 
label the words, ‘*This contains poison.” 

Women in America have been trying 
for some time to get similar legislation, 
but without In New Zealand 
women have votes. 


success, 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


At the second annual conference of the 
Women’s Political Educational League of 
New South Wales, Miss Rose Scott pre- 
sided, and welcomed the delegates from 
the different branches. It was decided to 
form a *‘Bond of Union,’’ with a view to 
secure the passage of a list of progressive 
measures: State Children’s Bill, Infants’ 
Protection Bill, Custody of Infants Bill, 
Criminal Amendment Bill, full local op 
tion, suppression of houses of ill-fame, 
economic independence of married wom- 
en, Electoral Amenc ment Act, prevention 
of canvassing witiin 100 yards of the 
polling booth, increase of police matrons, 
licensirg of private hospitals, women doc- 
tors for benevolent asylums and other 
charitable institutions, also local govern- 
ment with adult franchise in municipal 
elections. 

Miss Rose Scott was reélected as pres- 
ident. In an impressive address she 
reviewed the work of the past year, and 





dwelt on the position occupied by women 
at the present time—‘‘not,” she said, 
‘camp followers to a corrupt system of 
party politics, but an inspiration to men 
desirous of forming a higher and nobler 
form of government.”’ She appealed to 
the women to help men to realize their 
ideal. The blind worship of masculine 
methods did no good, and was a snare to 
be avoided. 

Papers were read by Mrs. Menchun 
(Chatswood) on ‘*Tennyson’s High Ideal 
of Politics’? and by Mrs, Parkinson (Mait- 
land) on “Truancy.”’ 











A NEW WOMAN’S PAPER. 

The interest of readers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL should go out to the German 
woman wif, with her corps of assistants, 
both men and women, is starting a daily 
newspaper in Berlin, the Frauen-Tageszei- 
tung. She lays special stress on the im- 
portance of men and women working in 
common for the interests of women, and 
the paper will not only be devoted to all 
women’s movements in the narrower sense, 
but aims also to consider all questions of 
the day from the point of view of, and in so 
far as they especially affect, women. The 
editor-in chief, Fijiulein Anna Gebser, Dr. 
phil., would be glad of subscribers to this 
new periodical, and also most grateful at 
any time for clippings or information 
which could be of use in her important 
undertaking. Her address is Liitzow- 
Strasse 105, Berlin W. 35. The price of 








the paper is 25 cents a month, This in- 
cludes postage. E. C. 
—— 2 
MRS. GILMAN ON MARRIAGE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 


Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman contrib- 
utes to the N. Y. Independent a spicy arti- 
cle on “The Duty of Surplus Women.” 
She says in part: 

Much discussion has been set before the 
public as to marrying and not marrying, 
with various causes and results, advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Among all the voices raised one strong 
note, ptedominates: sharp criticism of the 
American woman of to-day in that she 
does not marry. 

Mr. H. B. Mariott-Watson, an English- 
man, in an article on this offending sister, 
published in The Nineteenth Century and 
After for September, 1904, has put this 
criticism in so concrete and convincing a 
form that it may stand as a classic, He 
says: ‘Her restlessness has caused her to 
abdicate those functions which alone ex- 
cuse or explain her existence.”’ 

Mrs. L, H. Harris in the Independent 
has come out roundly in condemnation of 
bachelors, holding that it is incredible 
that women should not marry if they had 
the chance, and that our bachelors, nota- 
bly those of New England, are to blame 
for not giving them the chance. 

She forgets apparently the numerical 
preponderance of women in New Eogland, 
Even if every man remaining in that sec- 
tion should make the proposal, and if 
every one—to the worst and lowest—was 
accepted, there would remain an enormous 
number of feminine left-overs. 

In Virginia, Maryland, North and South 
Carolina, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and New York we have 
156,952 women who cannot marry, how- 
ever much they want to—unless as Mor- 
mons, 

But that is a small number compared to 
the general total of surplus males in our 
country, 1,815,097. 

In the face of facts like these it is, in- 
deed, a pity that any woman should re- 
main unmarried, unless she prefers to. 
They might even call out the 156,952 male 
defectives—insane, feeble-minded, blind, 
deaf and dumb (of whom, by the way, 
there are 20.644 more males than females) 
—and the 148,969 male criminals and 
pau pers, and still have a clear surplns of 
1,509.184 able-bodied men. 

Really it does seema pity, with so many 
surp!us men, that the little local trifles of 
surplus women should be so picked upon. 

But there is a further charge to be made 
against these single women, namely, that 


they are largely responsible for social 
immorality. 
Where women preponderate in large 


numbers there is a proportionate increase 
in immoratity, because women are cheap; 
where men preponderate in large num- 
bers there also is immorality, because 
women are dear; and while the good and 
modest women stay at home in their re- 
spective States and overcrowd the market, 
there are some not so modest who go to 
Alaska, for instance, with its 32,152 sur- 
plus men, and profit by the high local 
wages of sin. 

Less than half the surplus women of 
Massachusetts alone could, so to speak, 
‘take up’? the surplus men in Alaska, 
with an improvement of the moral tone 
of both communities. If the women of 
the eight States that have too many would 
but betake themselves to the forty-four 


States and Territories where there are too HJ 


! 





few, they would be doing their duty by | 


the community far better than now. Look 
at Virginia, with her little 2,390 majority 
of women; and ber own other half, West 
Virginia, has 39,684 majority of men. 
Then there is Tennessee—plenty of extra 
men there—and California, loveliest of 
lands, and Colorado—50,964 surplus men 
in Colorado—why do not all the unmar- 
ried woman suffragists go there forth- 
with, and both marry and vote? 

Seriously, and the subject is a serious 
one, why are our women so inert, so hide- 
bound by tradition, so slow to face facts? 
It is true that normal women should 
marry; as they should breathe, walk, eat, 
being animals; as they should work, 
being human, Marriage is the normal 
state. One may deliberately renounce it 
for social service and be right io doing so, 
but it is a grave loss, There are real 
reasons often why a@ man or woman who 
chooses may remain single. But when 
there is no real reason, when a man or 
woman would gladly marry if they were 
suited, it is a crying shame that they 
should forego the pleasure, miss the ex- 
perience and fail the duty. 

These lone women of North and South 
Carolina, of New York and Rhode Island, 
sit mum-chance, waiting and waiting for 
an arithmetical impossibility. Perbaps 
they think their charms and virtues are 
such that the men of Alaska and Califor- 
nia will seek them out. But even a frac- 
tion of a bird in the hand is better than a 
whole one thousands of miles away; and 
therefore the lady of pleasure reaps a rich 
reward in doing evil, and the ladies who 
might do good do nothing instesd. Per- 
haps they think that it is woman’s place 
to wait, a helpless lump of a thing, like 
the female gypsy moth, for freer males to 
seek, and that, conversely, it would be 
‘“unwomanly’”’ to move hand or foot to 
meet him. 

Yet often they move to considerable 
length toward that possible mate when he 
is in sight. Why is it less ‘‘womanly”’ to 
go to Colorado because he may be there 
than to go to a ball because he may be 
there? Do not our young women array 
themselves gloriously.and go forth in 
great numbers to all manner of entertain- 
ments and ‘‘social opportunities’’ to meet 
the much ontnumbered men? Do not 
careful parents plan and toil and pay 
large bills to this end? It is futile to as- 
sume that our women do nothing to ad- 
vance their matrimonial hopes. They are 
willing to exert themselves in small, safe, 
conventional, accepted ways, but that is 
all. 

Half ignorant and the other half misin- 
formed, the poor girl sits waiting, or 
capers feebly within decorous limits to 
attract possible attention, and silently 
starves under the impression that it isn’t 
polite to be hungry. 

The long period during which women 
were married willy-nilly by savage cap- 
tors was followed by another lung period 
in which they have been diligently taught 
to look for all things to the power and 
pleasure of a husband; and now we are 
entering upon atime of quite natural re- 
volt and reaction. The modern woman is 
by no means under the prevsure of that 
ancient opinion which scorned the “old 
maid’’; she is no longer a prisoner, and 
often has escaped from dependence, 

But her freedom and independence are 
so far largely reactionary; and there are 
many intelligent, educated women now- 
adays who seem to think that by refusing 
to marry they escape an evil. It is a sad 
comment on the happiness of those mar- 
ried that so many can be found avoiding 
it from preference. As regards our men, 
it if useless to upbraid them; they cannot 
all marry if they would, as we have not 
enough women to go around; but the 
women should be exhorted seriously, as 
their lesser number allows them not only 
to marry, but to marry a careful selection 
of the best. 

They have a right to independence 
surely, to education, to self-support, to 
all manner of freedom and opportunity, 
to full and absolute equality with men, 
but they have also a right to motherhood, 
and civilized motherhood means mar- 
riage. 

Our single women need feel no shame 
in frankly facing the fact that marriage is 
more to be desired than celibacy. 

Every one knows that it is—other things 
being equal. 

If marriage laws are wrong, mend them. 
If marriage customs offend, change them. 
If other people’s marriages do not please, 
improve on them, But marriage itself 
remains a good thing —one of the best 
things in the world. 

What should be the attitude of the single 
woman who, naturally and rationally, 
wishes to marry, and who lives where 
there are not enough men to go around? 
Something like this: 

‘‘Here am I, free, white and twenty- 
one (or over!). I intend to marry if I’m 
suited, Hereabouts no one suits me—and 
of such as I do see, there aren’t enough to 
go round, 

“T also intend to earn my living, and in 





that, as in marrying, | am impeded by the 
number of my sisters, 

“There are places where women are 
scarce—where they do not go around— 
and where, consequently, in my oppor- 
tunities both for work and for marriage I 
should be better off. 

“Now, I am not a tree, nora boulder, I 
can move. My brother has gone to Ore- 
gon, to do lumbering. My cousin Jim has 
gone to Alaska, to dig gold. Neither of 
these purposes is as noble or important as 
mine. I will arise and go hence, to the 
place that suits me best, where there are 
enough men to choose from.” 

Then she should consider the map of 
her country, choose the State that suits 
her best, select her location and betake 
herself there forthwith. She ~needn’t 
wear a label. 

There was a society once which sent 
nice New England school teachers to some 
Western territory, but they married so 
fast it had to be given up. What we need 
is a healthy pioneering spirit among the 
women themselves. 

There is the whole country to cuoose 
from geographically, and a wide range of 
trades to chose from professionally. If 
nothing else offers, there is always the 
wide-open door of domestic service. 

“Ah!’ cries the lady, appalled, ‘‘I could 
not marry as a servant.’’ Of course not; 
but you could go to work for a year at 
$5.00 a week and practically no expenses, 
and at the end of the year have $260. 
With $260 you could go to any part of the 
Union and back again, if you couldn’t get 
ajobthere, Also this course of applied 
science would render your following do- 
mestic duties quite light and enjoyable. 

If you have a better trade you could 
practice that in the new place, probably 
to better advantage. 

You cannot risk such wide adventure 
singly. Take a friend with you, a partner- 
ship, with some sort of mutual insurance 
by which the one who married first should 
see the other through for a year, say. 

Or it could be done in groups. One 
estimable aunt for chaperon, two eligible 
young women who can do home work; 
these could set up a boarding house at 
Cripple Creek, and send home for more 
girls every six months—or even for more 
aunts occasionally. 

There are plenty of things to do; what 
is needed is the spirit of enterprise, the 
light-hearted daring, the ability to get up 
and do something instead of forever 
twiddling one’s thumbs inertly. 

Domestic service is poor work at best. 
It is not to be recommended to women of 
any class as the best thing forthem. But 
it is an open market, with good money in 
it, and could be taken as the road to free- 
dom by a spirited girl, as men ride under 
the cars when they haven’t the price of a 
ticket. 

It is the spirit that is lacking, and lack- 
ing not because our girls do not have it, 
but because they have been educated not 
to show it. 

The young girl to-day may look forward 
to a wise and happy marriage, if she will 
simply open her eyes to the beauty of it, 
and realize that brains were given her to 
use, 


didi 
FOR RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 
(Continued from First Page.) 

manity is wider and stronger than the 

barriers of empire. 

“The despotism, the cruelty, the sensu- 
ality of the aristocracy of the Russias 
must have a checkand overthrow. Let 
the more humane and civilized and relig- 
ous powers of Japan help. Let the united 
voices of the more civilized and progres- 
sive nations of Christendom help. May 
the crisis which seems so threatening, 
deepen, and strengthen, and go on, until 
the people are granted some part in their 
government!”’ 

RABBI FLEISCHER’S LETTER. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer, kept away by 
grippe, wrote: 

“T want to be represented by at least 
this word of sympathy with what I under- 
stand to be the purpose of your meeting, 
viz., to express faith in the inevitable 
victory of the masses of the Russian peo- 
ple in their efforts to secure normal hu- 
man rights. With all such efforts every- 
where I find myself in sympathy—for a!l 
human rights and all human wrongs are 
of one stuff and of one kind. To promote 
the one and to put down the other is the 
supreme and most immediate duty of 
every lover of his kind the world over. 
Means and methods of securing justice 
and right are matters of detail; but all 
believers in equity and humanity should 
be united, with invincible enthusiasm, to 
secure these inevitable ends.”’ 


DR. WINSHIP’S LETTER, 


Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, wrote: 

‘* T regret exceedingly that I cannot be 
with you, 

‘I heard the great address of Wendell 
Phillips on the Russian cause, at Harvard 
in 1881, and the fire still burns in my 





veins. The great plague-spot of human- 
ity is Russia, where men are denied every 
phase of possible comfort and self-respect, 
progress and personal honor. 

“It will be six-score and fifteen years on 
the fifth of March since the best blood of 
Boston emptied tea into the sea, simply 
for the mere pittance of a tax that no one 
would have felt, and Mr. Phillips well 
said, ‘Of all the cants that are canted in 
this canting world, the cant of Bostonians 
bewailing Russian Nibilism is the most 
disgusting.’ 

“Is not the time ripe for crushed hu- 
manity to make the cruelest of oppressors 
tremble in mortal fear? Shall the Twen- 
tieth Century be tainted with Seventeenth- 
Century tyranny in a country that claims 
a sixth of the land on the globe? 

“I can still hear Wendell Phillips say: 
‘Accept no peace without liberty. I can say 
notbing else and uothing less,—no, not if 
every tile on Cambridge roofs were a devil 
hooting my words.’ 

‘It is a temptation to use the language 
of Voltaire—‘Crush the wretch!’ 

“I wish for the meeting and its cause 
every success.’’ 

A letter of sympathy was also read 
from Dr. H. Lincoln Chase. 

MR. GARRISON’S ADDRESS, 
William Lloyd Garrison said in part: 
‘**As a citizen of the world, I wish to be 

counted one of that body of liberty-lovers 
in all nations who take small pride in 
their accident of birth. Consequently, I 
thrill at the sight of the insurrection in 
Russia. While holding that the methods 
and spirit of Jesus and Tolstoy are the 
only effective ones to overcome evil and 
secure justice, I cannot the less rejoice 
that the great empire of the north is rising 
to the plane of Washington, Lincoln and 
John Brown—imperfect though it be. 

The scenes enacting in Russia are full 
of promise. The nominally peaceful, 
though shameful conditions existing, are 
more deplorable than the rough outbreak 
which betokens life. Slavery is not peace, 
armed despotism is not peace, even though 
the slave-bolder and the despot sleep se- 
cure in their reliance on superior force. 
The turbulent awakening to the value of 
liberty is better than the stolid indiffer- 
ence of human brutes in subjection. 

“It is hopeful when manhood stirs in 
the blood of such, and glimpses of right 
quicken their sluggish brains—a sign of 
regeneration. However ominous the ex- 
pression of brute force and merciless re- 
taliation by the oppressed, they who have 
deformed humanity and robbed it of its 
birthright cannot escape the dread respon- 
sibility and consequence. The indignant 
mob upon the banks of the Neva is nobler 
than the peace which reigns in Warsaw. 
So I come gladly to-night to express my 
sympathy for the down-trodden people in 
Russia, with their exiled fellow-citizens 
who have sought a home in the United 
States. The cause is ours not the less 
because the storm-centre this moment 
happens to be in the dominion of the 
Czar. We have a right to share in their 
protest, not having withheld our cry of 
horror and opposition when liberty has 
been imperiled in Greece, Armenia, the 
Philippines, and in the Southern States of 
the Union. We are no longer able to turn 
a deaf ear to brethren in foreign lands 
groaning under the yoke of tyranny. 
There is a world public opinion which the 
tyrant heeds, It comes from the thought- 
fuland high-minded men and women of 
all countries, who, though small in num- 
bers, form the moral tribunal of the world. 
Everywhere their influence for justice 
and righteousness is felt. The patriots 
and martyrs from lands of intolerable 
degradation seek them out in their mis- 
sion for help and encouragement. Wher- 
ever a cry of pain is raised, their quick 
ears receive it and their tender hearts re- 
spond, 

“In a country where the rights of the 
people are protected by constitutions and 
laws, no excuse can be offered for vio- 
lence in the accomplishment of reforms, 
The press, the forum, the pulpit are all 
instruments for expression. Those un- 
justly suffering may find many channels 
in which to make their wrongs known. 
But in a black despotism like Russia, 
with strict censorship of the press, with 
the damp dungeons of St. Petersburg, and 
the harsh cruelties of bleak Siberian life, 
one has to fall back on the fancied tor- 
tures of the Inferno to parallel the bistory 
of Russian suffering and crucifixion. A 
weak monarch and a powerful bureau- 
cracy, a land of spies and treachery, a 
land also of gentle, patient and long-suf- 
fering labor, the burden can no longer be 
borne, and the explosion, however destruc- 
tive, is in the natural order. When the 
wind is sown, the whirlwind will keep its 
appointment. 

“If, as Americans, we would most serve 
the cause of liberty, it must be by a re- 
turn tu our old ideals. We must call in 


our battleships and respect our weaker - 


neighbors. Our armaments of pretended 
defence are potential for domestic impov- 
erishment and subjugation. Not yet 
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have we been whipped into Russian si- 
lence, nor wholly closed our gates against 
the refugees from European and Asiatic 
cruelty. These follow if imperialism 
runs its fatal course. It would be no 
stretch of the imagination to picture in 
the future the descendants of the Pil- 
grims and of the Revolutiohary Fathers, 
beseeching emancipated Russia for aid to 
cast off this nation’s self-forged chains. 
Heaven forefend the need! 

“In closing, let me invoke good cheer 
for our own land and for Russia. Let us 
not doubt the sure though often long- 
protracted working of the moral law. We 
have seen pinchbeck monarchs come and 
go, millions of slaves ransomed, oppressed 
nations arrive at freedom and constitu- 
tional government. What is in store for 
the pathetic country whose fate we watch 
with breathless interest, who shall sur- 
mise? If its progress and glory are to be in 
proportion to its inexpressible woes, none 
shall overestimate its future brightness. 

“The men whose memory easily covers 
tbe last 60 years see in to-day only a 
repetition of old-time outrage and retribu- 
tion. Greece, Poland, Hungary, Ireland, 
the American negro slave, the crushed 
Armenian, their struggles and their bis- 
tory, not yet completed, arise in imagina- 
tion, full of sorrow, and with impressive 
lessons, To these we are to add the slug- 
gish giant of the Russias, slowly gather- 
ing himself together to shake the mighti- 
est empire that has defied the moral law. 

‘As an American, I hail the crowding 
events with joy and renewed courage. 
While our own country has turned its 
back upon the traditions of freedom and 
started upon its downward imperialistic 
course, bebold the vanishing spirit of 
democracy arising by the shores of the 
Black Sea and the Baltic! In such a way 
is the equilibrium of the planet kept; in 
the economy of nature the spirit of free- 
liom disappears in one spot only to reap- 
pear in greater force in some unlooked for 
place. 

‘No one can foresee the influence of the 
spoken word. Weadd our measure to the 
reservoir of moral and intellectual opposi- 
tion to Russian despotism. If nothing 
material in the universe can perish, how 
can the unselfish utterance of the spirit 
be wasted on the void? As Emerson 
affirmed: 

“One accent of the Holy Ghost 

This heedless world has never lost.’ 


‘*‘Talk not to me of power that builds its 
throne on outraged rights, 
For it shall pass away ; 

Yea, though its empire stretch from zone to 
zoue 
And bathe in endless day.’”’ 

“Revolutions never go backward, and 
Russia’s day is dawning.” 

MR. ADOSSIDES’S ADDRESS, 

Mr. N. C. Adossides, a Greek, said. he 
could sympathize with the victims of 
oppression. He had been an attaché of 
one of the embassies in Constantinople, 
and had seen the Armenian massacres. 
The Sultan of Turkey and the Czar of 
Russia were brothers in their methods of 
government, 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe received an ova- 
tion, the audience rising and cheering. 
She said in part: 

“TI bave not been able to prepare an ad- 
dress for this evening. The news from 
Russia for the last few days has been so 
astounding, and has so filled those of us 
who love the people with anxiety for 
what might be before them—the time has 
been so full of glorious and of tragic pos- 
sibilities, that I could only betake myself 
to what you may perhaps call a woman’s 
weapon—prayer. I could only look up 
and say, ‘O Father, help them, help them!’ 

“T have been saying it for many years. 
{ knew that noble man, Stepniak, when 
he was here; and I read his book on the 
Russian peasants, and was amazed to 
learn how they are ground down in every 
imaginable way. 

“Tl once heard a famous English econo- 
mist ask, ‘What is the characteristic of 
humanity as distinguished from the ani- 
mals?’ A lady answered, ‘Progressive de- 
sire.’ The Russian people are no longer 
satisfied with such conditions; nor will 
Americans be satisfied till conditions are 
what they ought to be. Mr. Garrison 
says the spirit of freedom has departed 
from us. Thank God, it never has and 
never will! The Russian people are in the 
right in rebelling. They ought not to 
submit to what is degrading and dehuman- 
izing. Longfellow says, 


‘“*Be not like dumb, driven cattle!’ 


**The Russian people are no longer like 
that. How glorious is this uprising! If 
only some great leader can come to guide 
them! A foreign general said to my 
daughter, ‘In the last Greek war, the 
Greeks were not outfought, but outgen- 
eralled. They had plenty of courage, but 
no leaders who could cope with those on 
the other side.’ I hope that He who gave 
Christ to the world and Washington to 
America, who has so often sent the provi- 
dential man—or the providential woman, 
like Deborah and Joan of Arc—will send 


a great leader to the Russian people. But 
even if not, let them take heart; let them 
know that their cause is so sacred it be- 
longs to all humanity—to us as much as 
to them. 

“Someone has called Russia and America 
‘two young giants, who meet at the north, 
and may yet meet at the South.’ I hope 
the day will come when they will meet, 
and will be united for all high ideals, all 
noble and generous deeds, for freedom of 
speech and of religion, and for represent- 
ative government.,”’ 

A collection was taken to aid the revo- 
lutionary movement. 

MR. DOLE’S ADDRESS, 

Rev, Charles F. Dole said in part: 

“Anybody not from Russia should feel 
somewhat modest about speaking on this 
subject. It isas if people just getting up 
from a big table d’hote dinner should 
hear that others are starving. If the Rus- 
sian people were starving for food, we 
could send it to them from our surplus, 
but how can we send them our surplus 
liberty? We have had freedom here so 
long that we cannot realize what is going 
on in Russia, What would any of us 
think to bave our heels dogged by spies, 
peaceable meetings like this broken up, 
and the speakers sent to Siberia? I be- 
lieve that if the people in Boston saw 
what they could practically do to help, 
they would throng for your sake the larg- 
est hall in the city. Something deeper 
than sympathy is binding us all together; 
it is the bond of acommon humanity. In 
our civil war we learned at dreadful cost 
that a country cannot live half slave and 
half free. The world cannot live half 
autocracy and half democracy. Either 
Russia must come up to our level or we 
must go down to hers. No one doubts 
which it will be. We know the way is 
upward. There is sorrow and trouble be- 
fore those poor people in Russia before 
they get the things they now rightfully 
demand, but they are sure to get them in 
the end. To anyoue waking up just be- 
fore dawn it might seem the darkest hour 
of the night; yet day is at hand. We can 
ourselves remember the times of darkness 
in Austria and Italy, the horrors that 
went on in the dungeons of Naples. It 
will be only a little time till what has 
come to the other nations of Europe will 
come abundantly to Russia. But the 
method is changing. It used to be thought 
that freedom could come only by violent 
revolution and a great deal of killing. 
The French Revolution was such an ugly 
object-lesson in that respect that its ex- 
cesses put back the cause of liberty in 
other countries perhaps 50 years. The 
one way you really triumph for justice is 
to keep your humanity. You cannot do 
justice in a spirit of hate. It was a beau- 
tiful story of that brave priest leading the 
unarmed crowd to ask redress of their 
wrongs. The soldiers fired upon them 
this time; perhaps they will fire a second 
time; but if the people persist, a time 
will come when the troops will refuse to 
fire.’’ 

DR. PETRUNKEVITCH’S SPEECH, 

Dr. Alexander Petrunkevitch, formerly 
an instructor at Moscow University, now 
an instructor at Harvard, said in part: 

“There is no revolution without blood; 
but we bope that it will go better in our 
country now than in France 100 years ago. 
Many of those who desire a democratic 
republic in Russia hate bloodshed, and 
take this way only because there is no 
other. The oppressed are 130,000,000, the 
oppressors perhaps 1,000,000. In one 
week Trepoff is reported: to have sent to 
Siberia not less than 5,000 persons, includ- 
ing women taken out of their beds in the 
middle of the night. No one can ever for- 
get it who has seen a crowd of quiet un- 
armed people in the street, and has heard 
the call for the Cossacks to swoop down 
on them, and heard tiny girls crying for 
their parents who lie bleeding. On the 
souls of these men in authority is not one 
murder, but 10,000, yet there they sit to 
judge the people! 

**Witte has the reputation in America of 
a Liberal, but his policy was to suck the 
blood of the people to keep a gold fund in 
the treasury. He contracted new foreign 
loans, and laid new taxes, and the people 
grew poorer and poorer, He got Russia 
into this war. He was always talking 
about markets in Manchuria, and had the 
railroad built for that purpose. 

‘Delegates from almost all the Liberal 
and revolutionary parties lately met in 
Paris and agreed to work together for the 
overthrow of autocracy. Americans can 
help in two ways, by sending money and 
by passing resolutions; this makes a deep 
impression on the Russian government.”’ 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows; 

Whereas, blood is being shed all over 
the vast territory of Russia in defence of 
inalienable human rights; 

And whereas, to peaceful demands of 
an oppressed populace, the Czar’s govern- 
ment has always answered, as it does 
now, by swords and bullets; 

And whereas Czarism is an anomaly 





among the institutions of the civilized 
world; 
And whereas the uplifting of the down- 


' Hughes was a Jewess, and his references 





trodden Russian people from abject slavery | 
to a state of political freedom ought to be 
near to the heart of every citizen of this 
glorious land; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Bos- 
ton, in public meeting assembled, hereby 
extend our sympathies to the advance 
guard of the Russian revolution, and in 
offering what help we can give, we hope 
that victory will be theirs without the 
horrors of a civil war. And 

Resolved, That we condemn the acts of 
brutality whereby alone the Russian 
autocracy can be maintained, and we 
affirm that the responsibility for the blood 
shed in securing free speech, freedom of 
assembly and of religion, and a represen- 
tive government, will be on the heads of 
the lawless hirelings of a shameful régime, 


— Dose ———-— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Italy has abolished slavery in her Afri- 
can possessions. 

Secretary Hay has signed another arbi- 
tration treaty,—this time with Mexico. 

The sexes are almost equal in numbers 
in Holland, the preponderance of women 
being only 1 per cent, 

The mother of the late Hugh Price 





to the Jews were always sympathetic. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead addressed a par- 
lor meeting at Mrs. May Wright Sewall’s 
in Indianapolis, Jan. 26, on “*The End of 
International Dueling.” 

It is proposed to raise a monument over 
the grave of Virginia Dare at Roanoke, 
Va. She was the first child born of Eng- 
lish parents in this country. 

George Brandes, the eminent Danish 
scholar, has written an extensive review 
of Helen Keller’s book ‘'The Story of My 
Life,”’ for the Politiken, the leading Scan- 
dinavian newspaper. 

The Copoa Haicend railroad, owned by 
the late Mrs. Toielo de Ferandez, has 
been sold to Mrs. Felicitas Sanchez, widow 
of the well-known railroad builder, Elfin 
Sanchez, for $1,350,000. 

As long as Massachusetts pays her men 
(teachers) $145.48 a month and her wom- 
en but $55.37, there is a temptation for 
school boards to employ fewer men and 
more women.—Journal of Education. 

Vienna is perfecting arrangements for a 
municipal enterprise to supply beef at 
fair prices. The city has set aside a fund 
of $2,500,000, and a company has been 
formed, with the municipality as co- 
partner, to provide meat for the people. 

Women have more than two millions 
deposited inthe banks of Des Moines, Ia., 
according to the Capital of that city. 
“That the women are coming to the front 
in the banking business is evident on the 
face of it,*’ said a local banker representing 
large deposits, ‘‘but they are getting so 
they transact business more intelligently. 
Not only do we have the savings of the 
school teachers of the city, but our women 
depositors include working women of all 
kinds, and even the housewives of the 
city.”’ 


—--- = ed 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

BROOKLINE-— A parlor meeting was 
held at the house of Mrs. Turner. Mis. 
Holton Wood presided. Miss Blackwell, 
by request, spoke on the WoMAN’s JouR 
NAL. Mrs. Benedict and other ladies 
said many pleasant things about the paper, 
and eighteen new subscribers were ob- 
tained. : 


CoLLEGE.—The three plays given by 
the College Equal Suffrage League on the 
evening of Jan. 31 were beautifully. acted, 
and were enthusiastically received by the 
audience, 


Roxspury.—The League held its annual 
meeting Jan. 21, at the residence of Mrs. 
S. E. D. Currier. The president opened 
the meeting with a reference to Queen 
Esther, and urged the women of modern 
times to use their opportunities as did 
this woman of Bible days. Officers for 
the year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. E. A. Gleason; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss R. F. Oliver; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss L. M. Peabody; assistant 
secretary, Miss A. Molineux; executive 
committee, Mrs. Frank Tucker, Miss Whit- 
ing, Mrs. Grace R. Storer. ‘The peace and 
arbitration treaties now pending were dis. 
cussed, and a resolution adopted urging 
our Senators at Washington to give them 
the full support and influence of the old 
Bay State. The Monthly Letter sent out 
from State Headquarters was read, com- 
mented npon, and discussed. Two new 
members were adged, and two subacrip- 
tions secured for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 





After adjournment, refreshments were 
served. A. M. MosHER. 


HUMORULD. 


Business.—*‘How much have you got, 
Billy?” “Fourpence.”” “I’ve got two- 
pence. Let's put it together and go 
halves!’’— Punch. 


“O mamma,”’ cried Edith, “I found a 
little flea on kitty, and I caught it!’’ 

“What did you do with it?”’ asked her 
mother. 

“Why, I put it back on kitty again, of 
course. It was her flea.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


Friend—How are you doing now? 

Scribbler—First rate. Rev. M. Saintlie 
and | have gone into partnership. Making 
money hand over fist. 

**Eh? How do you manage?”’ : 

**[ write books and he denounces them.”’ 
—New York Weekly. 


She—I am glad we went. It was an 
excellent performance—and for such a 
charitable purpose! 

Her Husband—Yes, indeed! Weall feel 
a thrill of satisfaction when we do some 
thing for charity and get the wortlrof our 
money at the same time.—London Tit 
Bits. 


Maurice, aged three, had relished cot- 
tagecheese. One evening, when ordinary 
cheese was served for dinner, he puzzled 
his papa by saying: 

‘*Please give me some bungalow cheese, 
papa.”’ 

In California he had heard cottages 
called bungalows. 


Hie said to his wife as he was leaving 
home in the morning: 

“Oh, by the way, my dear, if I find I 
can’t get away from the works in time 
for dinner to-night, I'll send you a note 
by a messenger.”’ 

The wife replied: ‘*You neeedn’t bother. 
I’ve already found the note in your coat 
pocket.”’ 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass, 





HOUSE WO RK.—Armenian of 1s wants to do 
housework and learn English. Address John 
Boyajian, 342 Tremont St,, Boston. 





GENERAL WORK. — Worthy Armenian, 
married and with two children, is willing to do 
any kind of work. Address Hagop Atamian, 36 
Sherman St., Malden, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to respon- 
sible party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is tinely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kk. H. Barrows, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. . 





JANITOR.—An Armenian of good character, 
speaking English, a dentist by profession, but 
without a license to practice in this country, 
wants a janitor’s place, or any work by which he 
can support his family. Address G. Barsellian, 
31 Thorndyke St., Boston, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Man about 30, speaking a 
little English, with experience as a dish-washer, 
wants housework or general work Address 
Shaik Ali, 106 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 





WOKK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy, about 14, wants to work for his board 
and go to school. Address Onnig Sinanian, 10 
Central St., Central Falls, R. | 

Armenian of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board aud attend technical or high 
school. Address Roupen H, Piranian, 732 Elm 
St., Mancbester, N. I 





HOUSEWORK.—Amenian of 19, a teacher in 
his own country, speaking a little English, kind 
and good-tempered, wants to do house or farm 
work, housework preferred. Has experience in 
waiting on table and dish-washing. Address 
Harry Jefferian, 7 Parnell St., Kast Cambridge, 
Mass. 


MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sept. «1, 


1904. Prepares for all colleges that admits 
women. rite for catalogue. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
5th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars no 
catalogue. 


CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
June 29th-July Sth, 1905. 
Delegates and friends using 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 
VIA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


will enjoy all the conveniences of Modern 
Railroad Ingeouity. 


For particulars address 
LUCY E, ANTHONY, 
Sec. Railroad Rates for the N. A. W. S.A, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CONVENTION RAILROAD RATES. 


Delegates and visitors who expect to attend 
the Suilrage Convention to be held in Portland 
Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, 1905, will be pleased 
to learn that advice has been received from the 
Trans-Continental and Western Passenger Asso- 
ciations that a round-trip rate of $56.50 from Chi- 
cago has been announced. The rates from points 
west of Chicago will be based correspondingly 
low. 

As this round-trip is less than the fare one way 
from Chicago, the unusual'y low rate will cer- 
tainly ensure a large attendance at the Conven- 
tion of those who, in addition to attending the 
meetiogs. wish to take advantage of trips to 
Alaska, California, Yosemite and Yellowstone 
Parks. 

The rates over the roads east of Chicago will 
be announced later—but we have every assur- 
ance that they will be correspondingly low. 

Information will appear in the suifrage papers 
from time to time, ant for particulars address 

LUCY E. ANTHONY, Sec’y KR. R Rates, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Deyoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HONORARY Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert S. Cook, L.H. D. (Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Win. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, 81.00 per year. 

Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA” 

P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 








GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 30, speak- 
ing English, wantsa place, Worked 7 years for 
one American family, in doors and out, milking. 
driving, cooking and helping with housework. 
Worked severai years in drugstore in Turkey, 
also in grocery store. Good references. Address 
5S. N. G. Yahigian, 7 Maple Road, Malaen, Mass, 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, I shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi-tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs, Susanna W Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F, WETHERELL, Proprietor. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York, 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 














BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
bm Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 












great satisfaction, 


wearing quality. @ Ww ww w@ 
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E are showing a splendid line 


of Ladies’ Wash Hid 
Gloves that wash so beau- 
tifully in soap and water. @ W WZ 

They come in many colors and give 


144 Tremont St. © © #2 












both in fit and 


M. F. FISH, 








The Advocate of Peace 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. AODVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 


- The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


252 West 14th Street, New York. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations”’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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A LITTLE MINISTER. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 
Far up the crag, ’twixt sea and sky, 
Where winds tempestuous, blowing by, 
Leave giant boulders swept and bare; 
Where frequent lightnings fitful flare, 
And petrels sound their stormy cry,— 


I found a bluebell, sweet and shy. 
Lifting its head complacently, 
As guarded by the tenderest care— 
Far up the crag. 


And often now, when fear draws nigh, 
In thought I stand ’twixt sea and sky, 
Ané as of oldin my despair 
I bless the Power that set it there— 
That tiny thing with courage high, 
Far up the crag! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASEA. 

A letter from Miss Gregg tells of her 
pleasure in reading of our successful an- 
nual meeting, and adds: “I know just 
how splendidly Geneva would entertain a 
convention,’’ and we who were there can 
respond with a hearty Amen. Miss Shaw, 
in a personal Jetter speaking of Miss 
Gregg’s work in the Oklahoma conven- 
tion, says: ‘“‘She is one of our very best, 
and every arrangement was made as per- 
fect as hard work and thoughtfalness could 
devise. There is nothing she is not will- 
ing to do for the cause, and her conscien- 
tious service is a great blessing.’’ The 
grateful heart of every suffragist in Ne- 
braska adds its testimony in appreciation 
of her self-sacrificing labors in our own 
fair State. 

Word comes from Humboldt that their 
high school had a debate: Resolved, that 
there should be an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States permitting 
women to exercise the right to vote; and 
that a decision was rendered ia favor of 
the affirmative. Blair High School is to 
debate this question soon. How much 
this tells of the growing popularity of this 
cause! I wish these debates of the young 
people might be suggested and encouraged 
wherever possible. 

Table Rock Club reports a reception on 
New Year’s Day, and passed greetings of 
the season to more than one hundred 
callers. 

Custer Center Club raised a neat little 
sum by holding a booth supper. Differ- 
ent articles for sale were in various 
booths, enabling one to fare as sumptu- 
ously or as sparingly as he might choose. 

Mrs. Fainam, the new president of 
Rushville, writes encouragingly of their 
club, and asks for literature. 

Broken Bow Club is contemplating a 
Valentine social to commemorate St. An- 
thony instead of St. Valentine. 

Mrs. Ruth Smith, formerly president of 
the Oakland Club, has gone to Belling- 
ham, Wash., in search of health, Ne- 
braska’s loss is Washington’s gain. 

A personal letter from Ellis Meredith 
gives this interesting item: ‘‘After ten 
years’ voting, we have about all the bills 
we want for the protection of women and 
children. We will try and amend a few 
laws to make them a little better, but, 
except the teachers’ minimum salary bill, 
and perbaps a pension bill, I have not 
heard of anything in the line, because we 
have everything we want.’’ Women vote 
in Colorado. 

We in Nebraska trust to have a more 
equitable property rights law at the close 
of our present Legislature. However, 
women do not vote in Nebraska, hence 
there is cause for apprehension in regard 
to our bill. CLARA A, YOUNG, 

Pres. Nebraska W. S. A. 

Broken Bow, Neb. 


CONNECTICUT. 





HARTFORD, CONN., JAN. 23, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club held 
its annual meeting Jan. 7, with a good at- 
tendance. The old officers were reélected 
as follows: Honorary president, Mrs. Em- 
ily P. Collins; president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Bacon; first vice-president, Mrs. B. 
M. Parsons; second vice-president, Miss 
Dora G. Phelps; recording secretary, 
Miss F. Ellen Burr; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick; secretary of 
foreign correspondence, Professor C. How- 
ard Young; treasurer, Mrs. Hattie C. 
Lyman; auditor, Mrs. Marcia West; libra- 
rian, Mrs. Jennie E. Cox. 

A letter from United States Senator 
Beveridge was read, saying he was glad 
to inform his correspondent (Mrs. Bacon, 
the president of the club) that the objec- 
tionable clause had been stricken from 
the Statehood Bill. He referred to the 
request to have it removed (which had 
come from hundreds of women all over 
the country) as a ‘“‘very reasonable’’ one. 

After business and the reading of re- 
ports, the president gave her annual ad- 
dress, which was full of encouragement 
for the club, She said in part: 

“Next March this Glub will reach its 





twentieth birthday, it having been organ- 
ized in March, 1885, for the purpose of 
working to make man and woman equal 
before the law. Other organizations exist 
for mutual pleasure, mutual profit, and 
mutual improvement, while ours stands 
for a principle, hence it is more difficult 
to draw members into its fold. Lucy 
Stone once said, by way of illustration: 
‘It is very easy to see a drunkard, but 
very hard to see a principle.’ 

‘‘A reform never becomes popular until 
it becomes a reality. The anti-slavery 
movement was very unpopular at one 
time, but many are now glad to claim 
kinship with the reform. The Equal 
Rights Club has no doubt performed its 
work well, but is it doing its best now? 

“The annual picnic in June at Miss 
Wright’s in Wethersfield was largely at- 
tended and most enjoyable. Mrs. Collins, 
the founder of this club and our honorary 
president, reached her 90th year on Aug. 
11, when a number of our members vis- 
ited her at her summer home in Collins- 
ville, and the pleasant occasion, with the 
hospitalities that greeted us, will not soon 
be forgotten. 

“The entertainment of the State Con- 
vention in October was the club’s most 
prominent work of the year. The mem- 
bers rallied with old-time vigor, and ev- 
erything passed off in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. 

‘‘Our State W. S. A. is gradually gain- 
ing ground; new members have been en- 
rolled. Our energetic new vice-president 
for Fairfield County has organized a wo- 
man suffrage club at Long Ridge, and 
we gladly welcome the new-born sister. 

‘National officers of the association re- 
port that never was the outlook brighter 
for women’s ultimate enfranchisement. 
The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL teems with these 
encouraging reports.’’ 

Mrs. Bacon proceeded to note some of 
the signs of progress, among otbers the 
gigantic effort undertaken at National 
Headquarters in regard to the offending 
clause in the Statehood Bill, which caused 
widespread agitation and resulted in such 
a splendid victory. She wanted the club 
to feel that they had borne a part in that 
great work. 

In closing, Mrs. Bacon said: ‘‘Remem- 
ber, friends, that all reforms originate 
with the individuals, until a small center 
is formed, Without these centers no 
State, national, or international socie- 
ties could be organized. Let us keep this 
fact in view, that we may better compre- 
hend the importance of the work of such 
a club as ours. Realizing that our efforts 
are not in vain, we shall be encouraged to 
push forward with greater zeal nntil wo- 
mao shall have the same rights as man 
the world over.”’ B. 








WOMEN AS CITIZENS. 





New York City, JAN. 30, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the last WoMAN’s JOURNAL “the suf- 
fragists’’ are given ihe credit for the ef- 
forts in behalf of the restoration of citi- 
zenship to women who have made alien 
marriages. By aslip of the tongue, Sen- 
ator Depew, during the debate on the bill, 
spoke of “tthe Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the National Woman’s League,”’ 
instead of the Legislative League. I do 
not think that the question of lost citizen 
ship was ever taken up until this League 
discussed it, and the credit of the agita- 
tion should be given where it belongs. 

On this question of citizenship 1 began 
the agitation, four years ago, by sending a 
protest to the U. S. Senate. This was 
followed by the presentation of a Memo- 
rial, which was taken in by Senator Platt 
of New York and read in full by Senator 
Depew, both of these gentlemen being 
life-long friends of mine. 

The memorial was referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and, after correspond- 
ence with Senator Hoar, he framed the 
pending bill, which was not fully in ac- 
cordance with my views, but useful for 
agitation. This year many letters were 
sent to Congress, and the result was the 
debate in the Senate. 

l entirely agree with you as to the un- 
fortunate nature of the proposed amend- 
ment to the bill. However, there is little 
probability that there will be any action 
at this session, and next year I shall hope, 
with a new Congress, to secure what I have 
always wished to obtain, a declaration 
that women and men alike are citizens of 
the United States, with equal privileges 
and rights. Litiz DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





——— > oa 





At the next meeting of the American 
Peace Society perhaps somebody with a 
sense of hnmor will rise up and read the 
following extract from an essay on the 
Japanese, written by an English school- 
boy in the lower grades: ‘Until recently 
the Japanese used to fight with bows and 
arrows, but now they are equipped with 
the complete arms of a Christian.’’— Bos- 
ton Globe. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hareier Tayitor Urron and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rey. ANNA H. SHaw Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
Vice-President —— 8. CARRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
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Anéite Miss Laura Cay. Lexington, Ky. 
TS, ) Dr. Cora SMITH EaToN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are urged to send to Headquarters 
copies of the printed proceedings of their respective Conventions. 





The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable rates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 


The Political Equality Club of Utica, N. Y., will celebrate Miss Anthony’s birth- 
day the evening of Feb. 18. The Buffalo P. E. Club will celebrate Feb. 7. 


The Nebraska W. S. A. has introduced a woman’s property rights bill into the 
Legislature. Mrs. Young, the State President, is looking after its interests. Senator 
Cady introduced the bil), and Senator Epperson, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, is also in favor of it. 











Miss Mary N. Chase organized ber first Oregon club at University Park, a suburb 
of Portland, with officers as follows: President, Mrs. E. P. Athey; vice-president, Mrs, 
D. O. Webster; secretary, Mrs. Kerr; treasurer, Mrs. M. J. Hatfield; auditor, Mrs. A. 
G. Reynolds. Mrs, Athey is an ardent suffragist, and was one of the workers'in the 
Idaho campaign. . 


Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, our good friend from Michigan, is spending the winter 
in California. She writes from Los Angeles: ‘‘Am sitting on the porch writing. 
Green grass and flowers everywhere. It is like a delicious summer.’’ Mrs. Ketcham 
will probably remain in the West until after the Portland Convention. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Honorary President of the International Council of 
Women, contributed a fine article to the February Madame on ‘My Visit to the Hos- 
pitable People of Prague.”’ 


The vote on the Statehood bill in the Senate is scheduled to take place Feb. 4. 
Our protest bas served to awaken among the women of the country a deep interest in 
this bill. 


We have received this month upwards of 450 subscriptions to Progress. From 
all sides come good wishes for the little paper. The calls for the Political Equality 
jeaflets are also constant. We have been obliged to reprint the October number, 
‘*Progress of Equal Suffrage,’’ and also to print 5,000 extra copies of January leatiet 
written by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, President of the General Federation of Woweu’s 
Clubs. The subscription to the leaflets is 10 cents per year, and for distribution we 
send 100 copies for 15c. 











The city of Wheeling voted to adopt the proposed new charter, but rejected the 
amendment providing for woman suffrage. In her telegram to Headquarters 
announcing the result, Miss Gordon said: ‘‘Amendment lost by 1600 votes. Result, 
though, will pay for time, effort and money.”’ Certainly the women of Wheeling may 
congratulate themselves. Even though they were defeated, they scored a victory, for 
in 18 days they won 2400 votes for the amendment. 





Miss Clay was saddened this week by the news of the death of Miss Hallie Hern- 
don, of Frankfort, Ky. Miss Herndon was State Historian for Kentucky, and Presi- 
dent of the Frankfort E. R. A. The Lexington Leader says she was a woman of fine 
intellectual attainments and many accomplishments, a prominent club woman and 
D. A. R., widely travelled and highly cultured, and among Kentucky’s ‘‘most attract- 
ive women,”’ 





Mrs. Rosa L, Segur, President of the Toledo W. S. A., has entered into an agree. 
ment with the publishing house of Bowen & Slocum, of Indianapolis, to write in 1500 
words a history of the woman suffrage movement in Toledo, for the History of Toledo 
apd Lucas County, O., to be published in three volumes by that firm. The Toledo 
W. 5S. A. was organized in 1869, and bas held regular monthly meetings ever since. 





Mrs. Iva G. Wooden reports the furmation of a new suffrage club in Chicago. It 
is known as the South Side Woman Suffrage Association, and starts out with a mem- 
bership of fourteen, and more ready to come in, Miss S, Grace Nichols is the presi- 
dent, and Mrs, Iva G. Wooden secretary. Miss Nichols and Mrs. Wooden are sure to 
make a success of this club. 





At the Convention in Washington last winter the General Officers of our Asso- 
ciation voted that a committee of three be chosen to select a suitable picture of Susan 
B. Anthony for use in public schools. It was the thought of the committee that a 
good picture of Miss Anthony should be provided by the Association, so that clubs or 
individuals wishing to place the portrait in libraries, public schools, etc., would 
know where to obtain one. The committee consisted of Miss Lucy E. Anthony 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Mary D. Hussey of New Jersey, and Miss Mabel Clark of New 
York. They chose the picture of Miss Anthony which appears as the frontispiece in 
Vol. 1V of the History of Woman Suffrage. The officers accepted this, and instructed 
the committee to get figures on an enlarged picture. The work of the committee has 
now been completed, and the Headquarters is prepared to furnish a fine half-tone of 
Miss Anthony, 22 by 28 inches, at but 25c. postpaid. A great deal of handwork has 
been put upon the picture, and it is therefore far superior to the ordinary half-tone. 
Our clubs could not more fittingly celebrate Miss Anthony’s birthday than by present- 
ing these portraits to the public schools, 





We call attention again this week to the souvenirs which we have at Headquarters 
for Miss Anthony’s birthday. First, we have the Susan B, Anthony booklet, contain. 
ing twenty questions and answers; 5c. for two copies, or $2.25 for 100 copies. Second, 
we have the print of Miss Anthony, taken from the same photograph as the large 
picture mentioned above. These pictures may be had at a cent apiece, and on lots of 
ten or more we prepay the postage. This print is made by G. P. Brown & Co., Bev- 
erly, Mass., a firm whose prints are famed, as the Perry Pictures are. They are now 
making prints of Mrs, Stanton, Lucy Stone and Lucretia Mott. We shall have these 
for sale at Headquarters very soon, or they may be ordered direct from the firm, if 
our friends prefer. The suggestion that the G. P. Brown Company ought to be mak- 
ing pictures of our leaders came from Miss Mary S. Andrews, chief stenographer at 
Headquarters. Miss Andrews thought that a firm which was putting out such excel- 
lent pictures of so many distinguished men ought to be furnishing pictures of distin- 
guished women too. She therefore wrote to the company, and they replied immedi- 
ately that they would be glad to print the pictures if she would furnish the photo- 
graphs. This conditlon was complied with as speedily as possible, and hereafter the 
catalogues of the G. P. Brown people will contain the names of our leaders in their 
lists. 


Speaking of leaders and birthdays, etc., we cannot refrain from quoting from a 
letter received a few days ago from Miss Anthony, in which she says: “I have ten or 
twelve bound copies of a half year of the ‘Revolution’ that contains Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s ‘Rights of Women.’ Iam thinking it would be a good thing to celebrate her 
birthday, which was Apri) 27, 1759. She publishad her ‘Vindication of the Rights of 
Women’ in 1792. Coming late in April, when many of our clubs are about to adjourn 
for the summer, it would be a fine closing for the year’s work. Then another would 
be Frances (Fanny) D. Gage. |1 cannot find the date of her birth. Then Lucretia Mott 
and Ann Hutchinson. Get us something new. I want our women to review some of 
the earlier women’s work—not just Stone, Stanton and Anthony. Don’t you think it 
would be fine?”’ Truly we do “think it would be fine,’’ and the finest part of it all is 
that at eighty-five Susan B. Anthony is thinking and planning for the welfare of the 
Association, from the top down to the local club, and from the local club back up to 


the top. 











SWIMMING 
CLASSES 


WILL RE-OPEN MARCH 1 IN 


The Allen Gymnasium 
42 ard 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in @ boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, aspray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars. 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Mariborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘“Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 16 
cents. Address onLY | 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8, A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 
‘ Cratens of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman’s JourRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 








Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.Grren. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 











“Avenue. Apply to 
MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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